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And, we are ending... [Pause] So I remind you that the next session is 
for those who have questions to ask about the whole thing, huh? So. 
But it may very well be that no one has any questions about the set... 
There you go. 


So listen. [Pause] The last time, we saw a kind of circuit that, a kind 
of circuit that we proposed for, again, that we proposed for... [Pause; 
there is someone leaving or entering the room making noise] [1:00] -- 
let's go, let's go, let's... let's go [Pause] -- yes, that we were proposing 
as a pure presentation of Straub's films, Straub. Are there any 
comments to be made on this point? [Pause] No comments? Very well 
very well. Ultimately what is it about? What is it? Well, I'm trying to 
pick up where we are, it's all about... [Pause; another noise from 
someone] -- I warn you, I would like to time it very much today. I 
have until, [2:00] say, eleven o'clock, a quarter to eleven, not a 
quarter to twelve to finish, to a certain point; at a quarter to twelve, I 
stop. We take a well-deserved recreation, and from noon to one 
o'clock, I have a text by Blanchot, and my conclusions. Good. Even in 
the middle of a sentence, at a quarter to twelve, I stop analyzing the 
details, since we will need an hour for Blanchot and the conclusions. 
I'm saying this so you won't be surprised. -- 


So in our detailed analyses, what were we up to? Well, this 
phenomenon that seemed fundamental to us, but which seems 
fundamental to many critics [3:00] -- [More noise] 


oh, my God, that's painful -- to a lot of criticism, namely the 
disjunction of visual and sound. And this disjunction, it seemed to us 
to take a very precise form which we had tried to call, which we had 
called “heautonomy”. Let's put autonomy, to not take a more 
complicated word, but we were making a difference -- I don't need to 
make it anymore; you make it of yourselves -- heautonomy or 


autonomy of the two images, of the sound image and of the visual 
image. And we had devoted a long time to knowing under what 
conditions can we speak of a sound image, huh? Do you remember ? 
[Laughs] Do you remember? 


GOOD. And I take three basic examples positing this heautonomy. 


Les Straub, "Fortini/Cani" [1976]. [4:00] The sound image is Fortini 
reading the text -- we have seen under what conditions -- the visual 
image is the empty space, the deserted space [Pause] from which we 
have since it had a very, very particular character: telluric, geological, 
stratigraphic space. 


Do the two come together? You immediately sense the problem; it is 
on this that I want to insist. The answer is: yes and no. Obviously, the 
two have to come together, otherwise it would once again be 
nonsense about anything, any 


sound image for any visual image. So the two must have a connection. 


[5:00] Do they come together in one image? No. For what ? You must 
already understand, if they came together in one image, it would be 
flashback. But it is a cinema without flashbacks. Just as he broke with 
all off-screen, he broke with all flashbacks. So if they come together, if 
the two images, the sound image and the visual image, come together, 
it is not in the resurrection of something from the past where the two 
would have been in common measure. 


Especially not. There is incommensurability of the two kinds of 
images. [ Break] 


Second example, I take [6:00] an obvious case, in Marguerite Duras, 
in "Her name of Venice in Calcutta desert" [1976] where there, in fact, 
there is the speech act, providing the image sound and, the visual 
image, the image of wet [Pause] stone -- we'll see the importance -- 
but it doesn't matter for the moment, it doesn't matter, eh... of 
deserted houses, etc., etc. 


Third example: [Hans-Jiirgen] Syberberg, "The King's Cook" [1973, 
"Ludwig's Cook"]. Where do we see what? The act of [7:00] speech is 


that of the cook and provides the sound image evoking Ludwig II, 
Ludwig II of Bavaria. The visual image is: deserted palaces [Pause] 


and the huts, huts which if necessary have ceased to exist and are 
replaced by slide shows. [Pause] The sound image, we saw what it 
was. It is a special speech act, it is this kind of speech act that we 
called “act of storytelling”. [8:00] 


What is the act of storytelling? It is the act that makes legend, the act 
of speaking insofar as it makes legend. Notice it can be multiple, it can 
be multiple... [Recording pause] [8:21] 


...makes real layers, and layers whose order varies. It's like in geology, 
it's a geological image. Here you will have such order of layers, there 
you will have another order of layers. With Straub, with the Straubs, 
it's not the only example, since it's... it's the layers, for example, of 
German history in "Non-reconciled" [1965], [Pause] [9 :00] 


four or five periods that you will not take in historical order, but that 
you take in varying orders. With Syberberg, it's the great trilogy, three 
layers which also constitute German history, the history of Germany: 
[Pause] the Louis II layer, the Karl May layer -- strange character, 
popular novelist -- and the Hitler layer. [10:00] Hitler is already 
present in the Louis II layer. Ludwig II is still present in the Hitler 
layer. All of this really constitutes an “archaeology” of modern 
Germany. 


At Duras, you also have his trilogy, where not only all three films are 
layers, but each film has its own layers. His trilogy is: "The woman of 
the Ganges" [1974], "India Song" [1975], "Her name of Venice in 
Calcutta desert" [1976]. But what is that? [Pause] [11:00] Well, these 
are layers that cover the burning event, just like with the Straubs, we 
saw. There is a central fire that, in a way, you will never see, but 
which shines through the layers. In the same way, there is a central 
fire, which none of the films of Marguerite Duras, none of the three 
films of Marguerite Duras, will show us and which nevertheless 
animates all the layers and the organization of these layers; it's what ? 
It is the old ball where a lover was taken from a woman by another 
woman. [12:00] This event as unspeakable, that's the burning event, 
and it is covered as if by layers, telluric layers in a certain way. It is 
covered by, in "La femme du Gange", it is covered by the beach where 
the traveler returns. 


Of course, there will be no flashbacks. I insist on this elimination of 
the flashback because it is fundamental: we will never be given the 
burning event. And you need to understand why. I say it right away, 
even if it means repeating it later: if we are never visually given the 
burning event, that is to say if there is an absolute break with the 
flashback -- c is that what is responsible [13:00] for giving us back the 
burning event -- it is the speech act, it is the present speech act. This is 
why the circle will perpetually be a circle, as they say, a circle cut 
there, a circle, a broken ring. It will always be a broken circle, as 
opposed to the beautiful circle of organic totality in classic cinema. 
Good. 


So in "La femme du Gange", which covers the burning event, the 
central fire, namely the rapture, the rapture; what covers this central 
fire is the beach. In "India Song", what covers the same burning event 
[14:00], and which we don't see anymore, is the embassy ball, which 
is like a diaper, literally. It must be taken as a geological layer that 
covered the old layer, the other ball, where the rapture took place. 
And 


[Pause] And finally, in "Her name of Venice in Calcutta desert", there 
is an additional layer which is added, namely: the kidnapper is 
referred to her maiden name, as if there were an additional layer , the 
maiden name claimed by the vice-consul. 


[15:00] Good. There, you see that each time, the image is organized in 
the form of a coexistence of layers which can be put in variable order 
and which will constitute the visual image, at the same time as the 
multiple speech act constitutes the sound image. 


So I say, that is the heautonomy of the two images. And once again, 
the suppression, the inconceivability of a flashback, there, which 
would really destroy, would destroy all of this cinema... It doesn't 
even arise, that is to say, [Pause] it has always been a rough way, an 
easy way, but it was grounded in necessity in classic cinema. The 
suppression of flashbacks is no less justified as a necessity in modern, 
post-war cinema. I say, if [16:00] there really is heautonomy of the 
two images [Pause] -- the multiple speech act, on the one hand, the 
sound image as a multiple speech act on the one hand, n the other 
hand, the visual image as the coexistence of geological, telluric, 


stratigraphic layers — well, the two don't come together. 


The two don't loop, does that mean they're unrelated? 


Unrelated, it is the provocation of Marguerite Duras, when she 
presents "La femme du Gange" by saying: but the film of voices and 
the film of sight have absolutely nothing to do with each other. They 
only have a material coexistence of [17:00] fact. Huge provocation of 
which Marguerite Duras is not incapable. In other words, she's 
kidding. I do not reread the text; yes, unless you want to. Want me to 
read it to you? Or you read it. I don't know anymore... no, oh well I 
lost it. Here, yes: "We should not attach them to the film of the image" 
-- she is marvelous - "La femme du Gange, it's two films, the film of 
the image and the film of the voices" -- 


imply visual image - "The film of the image was planned" -- etc., etc. — 
"now the two films are there in total autonomy, linked only by a 
material concomitance, they are both written on the same film and 
seen at the same time" [18:00] [Text in Nathalie Granger, followed by 
from La femme du Gange (Paris: Gallimard, 1973), pp. 103-104; see 
The Time-Image, pp. 327-328]. 


Good. We know that is not true. Why, that's obviously not true. She 
means 


: there is no direct relationship. And indeed, the only thing that could 
give a direct report would be the flashback. There cannot be a direct 
relationship. That, we are convinced of in advance. 


Does that mean there is no connection at all? Obviously yes. There is 
therefore what was proposed to be called the last time a “free indirect 
relation”. What does it mean ? We could also say: a non-totalizable 
relationship, as opposed to the classical image, where between the 
sound and the visual, there is a totalizable relationship. See Eisenstein 
and Eisenstein's most beautiful declarations on commensurability -- 
you remember that, we saw it in detail -- on the commensurability of 
the visual and the sound. [19:00] [ See session 5 of this seminar, 27 


November 1984] So there, we will say, there is certainly a relation, 
but a free indirect relation, that is to say a relation that cannot be 


totalized. 


In other words, we never forget our principle since there, it has 
already been acquired for a very long time -- therefore it can only 
come back at the moment of our conclusions -- namely: between the 
sound image and the visual image, there is an irrational cut and not a 
rational cut, an irrational cut, in the sense, in the strict sense that 
mathematics gives to the term irrational cut, that is to say a cut which 
is not part of neither of the two sets that it distributes or that it 
determines. You remember that, during the year, we devoted a long 
session to the distinction between rational cuts and irrational cuts. 
[20:00] Much more... [Pause] So, yes: there is indeed a circuit in the 
form of a broken circle, a broken ring, [Pause] and there is no 
totalizable circle . [Deleuze considers irrational cuts in many sessions 
of this seminar starting with sessions 5 and 7, then as an important 
point of reference in sessions 9, 10, 11, 13 and 21] 


And then again, that's where I was, where the last time, we risked a 
very general presentation of the Straubs, saying: well, what's going 
on? How to define this circuit, this circuit which does not close, which 
allows the irrational cut to subsist, all that? Well, we were saying, the 
circuit consists of this: [Pause] [21:00] that the sound image will tear 
off -- in the case of the Straubs, literally -- the sound image will tear 
off the speech act -- or speech acts, I don't care; in any case it is 
multiple -- the sound image will snatch the speech act -- in the sense 
of the act of storytelling which creates the event, which makes legend, 
which creates the event -- will snatch the act of speech to all that 
resists, in other words, to raise the speech act into the air and the 
light. [Pause] And at the same time, [22:00] therefore: to raise the act 
of speech insofar as it creates the event in the air and the light, and at 
the same time, the visual image does not cease to sink the event under 
the layers of the telluric image, into the strata of the stratigraphic 
image, this time as a mute and silent event. 


I don't believe in big burning events, said Zarathustra, and Zarathustra 
believed in the earth, and yet he believed in his speech act. After all, it 
may already be -- well no maybe not [23:00] already; the Straubs, 
they're not so much Nietzschean, but maybe they're more so than they 
think, huh? "What is he doing, Zarathustra?" Zarathustra, he throws, 
he needs time, he needs illnesses, he needs trials, even before that, 

and then he won't even throw, he won't be able to. "Your children are 
ripe but you are not ripe for your children", that is to say, the speech 


act awaits you, but you are not yet ripe for the speech act. 


[The quote: "O Zarathustra, your fruits are ripe, but you are not yet 
ripe for your fruits!" in "The Quietest Hour" of Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra] All Zarathustra, 


it is: will Zarathustra's speech act succeed? Will he succeed in making 
the speech act that will become an event rise in the air and in the 
light? 


And at the same time, this event is in the strata of the earth, a silent 
[24:00] event. 


And the earth would have to become what it is not yet, become light, 
for the act of speech to be possible, for the act of speech and the 
stratigraphic image to unite, to come together, not in a flashback but 
in a creation, which would be the creation of their union. In any case, 
that does not constitute a Whole; if you like, there is a perpetually 
broken relationship between the speech act that creates the event and 
the geological layers that bury the event. And, according to what little 
I have said, that applies not only to the Straubs, but to Marguerite 
Duras and to Syberberg. There I said even less [25:00] about 
Syberberg; maybe we will have time, maybe we won't have time. In 
any case, it does not reconstitute a Whole. This perpetually broken 
circuit between the act of speech which creates the event and the 
geological layers which bury the event, that is to say between the 
sound image and the visual image, does not reconstitute a Whole. It 
will always be in the mode of the irrational, of the irrational cut, 
simply the irrational cut is a positive factor. 


What does Syberberg say? Syberberg is the most philosophical because 
he is German, so it is not the clearest. [Pause] He explains [26:00] at 
one point the duality that he considers necessary -- and of which many 
critics have spoken about Syberberg -- of a famous disjunction, a 
disjunction between, sometimes the body and the voice , sometimes 
between the visual image and the sound image. It is not the same, 
especially in "Parsifal" [1983], the disjunction [ Pause] of the actress 
and the singer. It would be nothing, disjunction of the actress and the 
singer, it would be nothing if it were not worth and if it did not 
embody a disjunction more dear [27:00] to Syberberg, the disjunction 


between the puppet and the narrator, the disjunction between the 
puppet and the narrator. And why is a disjunction necessary? Or else, 
in the process to which I alluded, in the process revived by Syberberg, 
the frontal projection, the disjunction between the sound image and 
the visual image such as it is obtained through the intermediary of the 
frontal projection . 


Well, well, well, well, why this disjunction? [Pause] Why divide -- for 
those who remember "Parsifal" and in particular the libretto of 
"Parsifal", by Wagner -- why divide Kundry...[28:00] -- it is a woman, 
character of Parsifal who has an essential role -- 


why divide Kundry into body and voice, that is to say into visual and 
sound? Why split Kundry? "Dividing" -- page 46 of Syberberg's book 
on "Parsifal" [Parsifal: Notes on a film (Paris: Cahiers du cinema/ 
Gallimard, 1982)] - "dividing Kundry into body and voice must be 
related to my attempt to distribute the complexity not representable 
by a single individual" -- the complexity is not representable by a 
single individual - "in such a way that the appearance of the person" - 
it is a beautiful text - "in such a way so that [29:00] the appearance of 
the person is divided into itself and in a non-psychological mode" 
[Pause] -- and he goes on, I'm not cutting anything because, you have 
to be careful, this n is not... -- "What Richard Wagner gathered, what 
Richard Wagner gathered, the union of good and evil, of temptation 
and redemption, of curse and service to the Grail, expresses a fusion of 
the tear, expresses a fusion of the tear of the world that it is hardly 
possible for a single person to represent when [30:00] he is conceived 
as someone who sings”. 


That's good because all is well. What Richard Wagner has collected, 
the union of good and 


evil, temptation and redemption, in appearance, it is the All, it is what 
will be called the All. The union of good and evil, of temptation and 
redemption, or the union of the two sexes, is the All. And here is what 
Syberberg tells us: this expresses the fusion of tearing. For what ? 


Do you understand what he means? There, I go quickly but the text is 
complicated. [31:00] He means: don't believe that it is the Whole and 
don't believe that it removes the tear. This brings the tear to a state of 


fusion, it does not reconstitute a Whole, it operates a fusion of the 
tear, bring the tear of the visual and the sound to its point of fusion. 


Marguerite Duras will have very different terms, but of the same kind. 
When the visual and the sound come together, the film is finished. 
When the voices and the image meet, the film is over. 


Why is the movie over? It is finished in [32:00] right since in fact, it is 
not finished, it is still continuing. Why is it over? Does that mean that 
we finally see what the visual image was hiding from us? Again, no, 
that would be a flashback. When do, according to her, the sound and 
the visual meet in "La femme du Gange"? There are two female voices 
in "La femme du Gange", the burnt voice and the voice, and what she 
calls it the second voice, I don't know anymore, but it's the burnt voice 
that is more important, you go see, even to what extent these texts 
concern us, they are concluding texts. -- We don't have time anymore 
then... ah where did I have? Ouch, ouch, ouch... [Pause] I don't hope I 
lost it because... [Pause] Ah yes! 


[Pause] [33:00] When, what, what was I saying... -- 


"on 


Yes, the two voices in "La femme du Gange", "voices of very young, 
twin women, one burned, the other still alive", one burned, the other 
still alive. Well, the film, the sound and the visual, what she called 
earlier the two films, in "La femme du Gange", touch each other, come 
into contact. You see that she uses, I insist on this, a term that comes 
from a third meaning, tact, to designate the junction point of the 
visual and the sound. She does, she summons the third sense, [34:00] 
tact, contact, that is to say that we will see nothing more, that we will 
hear nothing more. But then what is contact? It is not when the image 
hidden under the telluric layers, i.e. the central fire appears: it exceeds 
the power of sight. That central fire, it can't be seen, so... good. 


Well, this happened: voice 2, the young voice there, the voice - no, 
they're both young -- the living voice, the living voice said, "You're so 
young and I love you so much”, in the burnt voice. We don't see them, 
do we? These voices, we do not see them. [35:00] You remember this 
is Marguerite Duras' main principle, yes I forgot to mention it, we 
don't see them. You will tell me, no you will not tell me, they are off- 
screen, no they are not off-screen, there are no more off-screens, there 
are no more off-screens, no more what a flashback. There are no off- 
fields. They constitute the sound image, they constitute, I would say, 
the sides of the sound image or, as Marguerite Duras says, the levels of 


the sound image. And, in this form, the sound image is framed. Eh ? 
Eh ? 


So voice 2 says, "You are so young and I love you so much", and it 
becomes pleading, "I love you more than anything in the world". Voice 
1, the burnt voice, becomes very slow, very low, [36:00] 


she is exhausted, and she says: "If I asked you, would you agree to kill 
me"? Voice 2's response is slow in coming, it's coming, it's affirmative. 
So voice 2 answers, in effect, “yes”. According to Marguerite Duras, it 
is at this point that, as she says, the two films meet, the sound image 
and the visual image. What happened ? It's not that this 


which was hidden in the visual image becomes visible, quite another 
thing has happened. It is that the act of speech for its account has 
reached -- each word for me counts -- has reached in 


[37:00] the air and in the light the point of intensity of what remains 
buried in the visual image, that is to say of what remains buried under 
the ground in the visual image. [ Break] 


So you see that it is not at all a question of reconstituting -- and here 
Marguerite Duras could use the same term as Syberberg earlier -- it is 
not a question of mending the tear; it is a matter of bringing it toa 
state of fusion. [Pause] It is not a question of reconstituting a Whole 


[Pause] [38:00]; it is a question of determining the free indirect 
relationship between what the act of speech brings out in the air and 
in the light, and what the visual image buries under its strata and 
under its layers, namely that a same intensity is that of the light and 
of the subterranean fire. [ Break] 


Good. [Pause] [39:00] It's obvious for Marguerite Duras. 


So we could almost say: well yes, the Straub scheme also suits him, 
and yet they are two very different types of cinema. And once again, 
the difference, however profound it may be, the difference between 
authors, I remind you in any case for me, has never excluded the 
consistency of a concept that would be common to them. That does 
not prevent that, it is necessary to mark the differences for us. [Pause] 


What there is in common, once again, as we have just seen, is this 
heautonomy of the visual and the sound. If you take "India Song", 
which is undoubtedly one of her most beautiful films, you can see 
very well the famous formula that she reaches [40:00] in 


"India Song", she will be right to stick to it once and then look for one 
thing -- it's not, it's not a recipe for all films, it's this state of the image 
sound, of the mute visual image -- the image of the ball which covers 
another ball, the cold ball which covers the flamboyant ball, which we 
will never see for the visual image. And on the other hand, the sound 
image, the film of voices with a practically infinite plurality of voices 
since there will be, I believe, four voices called "timeless" and all kinds 
of voices called "voices of reception" , namely the voice of the same 
people [41:00] whose bodies are seen in the visual image but who 
never open their mouths. 


However, there too, to say: it is off-screen, is obviously stupidity. It is 
the constitution of the sides of a sound image that merges with the 
sound framing. There is no off-screen, there are two frames and a gap 
between the two frames, a break between the two frames. The 
extension, the extension of the visual image off-screen has been 
replaced by the heautonomy of the two images: the sound image and 
the visual image and the interstice between the two. 


So that you see the characters at the very moment when they 
pronounce them, when they speak, 


[42:00] but the visual image presents them with their mouths closed 
while the sound image shows you [indistinct words], this for the 
receiving voices. Especially the timeless voices that have no 
correspondents in the image. The question is not to know if there is a 
correspondent or not, in any case, there will be no totalization. There 
will perhaps be fusion of disjunction, as Syberberg says, and the same 
formula applies. I would say the speech act, that is to say the act of 
storytelling which creates the event, must bring up into the air and 
into the light what the visual image hides under its own strata, c ie 
the subterranean fire, [Pause] this subterranean fire that was [43:00] 
the event, the rapture of the lover at the ball by the heroine Anne- 
Marie. Anne Marie ? Yes, it's Anne-Marie, yes, I think so. You follow 
me ? GOOD. 


So at first glance, it's the same formula so you must immediately say 
to yourself: oh well 


no, no anyway. OK, we can say there is a concept, there is a certain 
concept which receives its consistency there, and suppose we have the 
time -- we will see later, if we have the time -- 


Syberberg will be added to it, but with all the more reasons, it will be 
valid for Syberberg. The differences between these three authors are 
enormous, to the point that [44:00] I don't think there is any 
influence. 


It would be necessary to take again the dates well perhaps; I don't 
know if... did Marguerite Duras still suffer a shock from the Straubs' 
cinema? That's it, maybe it's possible, I don't know. But in any case, 
she did her own thing. 


Raymonde Carasco: She still wrote on "Othon" [1970, Straub]... 


Deleuze: She wrote about "Othon", saying her admiration, yeah, but 
anyway she didn't... 


Carasco: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Yeah, yeah, besides, it's completely different. So I would like 
to say, try to say the differences as I see them, so that... And that you 
feel to what extent the statement of these differences does not in any 
way compromise what we have identified as point of this cinema, that 
is to say of the relationship of... [45:00] of the circulating 
relationship, of the respective circulation of the speech act and the 
stratigraphic image. 


Well, I would say the first difference, what is it? It would be very 
simple, it's really very simple little things, that's how it is, I say to 
myself: what is the fundamental speech act? However multiple the 
speech act is for the Straubs, what is the fundamental speech act for 
them? How do they design it? There, I mean, it's, it's, everyone is a 
philosopher; the Straubs, they are very philosophical, very good. The 
speech act has been formally defined by free indirect speech. It has 
been defined materially as the act of storytelling, that is to say the act 
which makes legend and creates the event. [46:00] But we can add: 
what is its modality? With the Straubs, it seems obvious to me, it's 


summary but obvious. 


The fundamental speech act, however multiple it may be, will be an 
act of resistance. 


When they make a big effort -- I remember an interview with them, 
but there, I don't know anymore -- 


let's make a big effort, and to answer I don't know what question, they 
say, oh well yes, you know, there is no resistance without love. But 
anyway, I don't know if it's really their business; their business is the 
act of speech as an act of resistance. And if you want to understand 
their confrontation [47:00] with [Franz] Kafka once again, in their 
most recent film, 


["Amerika-Rapports de classe", 1984] well, it's the continuation of the 
same perception. If you want to understand both their apparent 
Marxism and their Kafkaism and their Schoenbergism, all that is... 
What do they have in common? What is there in common between the 
speech act of Moses, according to Schoenberg ["Moses and Aaron", 
1974], the speech act of the hero of "Amerika", according to Kafka, 
and the speech act of the old lady who crosses all the layers, all the 
telluric layers of the history of modern Germany, [48:00] 


what is common? It is always an act of resistance. 


In the "Chronicles of Anna Magdalena [Bach]" [1967], the speech acts 
are multiple, I was saying; what makes their unity? Acts of resistance. 
The speech act tears itself away from the written word 


how the music tears itself away from the... from the... thing there, 
score! -- it's curious, it's a word I don't want to remember -- to the 
score. And why ? In what ? Bach, what is it above all? -- First of all, 
I'm exaggerating. -- He is the one who completely questioned the 
division of music [49:00] into secular and sacred. Good. This is a 
fundamental aspect of Bach's music. That is a political act, it is an act 
of resistance. [Pause] And he won't stop presenting music to us, the 
Straubs won't stop presenting us with the music of Schoen... of Bach 
as being political, in what sense? Not in the sense that it evokes 
political scenes, but as being in itself a political act. [ Break] 


So, I would say summarizing everything, summarizing easily, the 
fundamental speech act, the speech act that rises into the air and into 
the light, [50:00] is the act of resistance . And we could say inversely: 
what is the central fire under the layers of the earth? The central fire 
under the layers of the earth is the hidden weapons, or the buried 
corpses, that is to say the witnesses and the actors of the resistance. [ 
Break] 


Marguerite Duras, if I say, what is the fundamental speech act for her? 
— there, I have even less embarrassment because, she always said it 
[Pause] -- the fundamental speech act, however multiple [51:00] it 
may be -- and no doubt this is why it is so multiple -- however 
multiple it may be, the speech act in Marguerite Duras is the same 
thing as the act of storytelling, the act that makes legend, the act that 
creates the event. Simply for her, it is not the act of resistance; it is the 
speech act, you understand, because what a misinterpretation, because 
what a misinterpretation we would make -- I specify, I now use "act" 
only in the sense of a speech act -- it is the act of ‘love. I don't mean 
love as an action, I mean love as a speech act, what she calls entire 
mortal desire. [Pause] [52:00] The entire mortal desire is one with the 
act of speech, as the Vice Consul understood so well in "India Song" 
when he said something to Anne-Marie like: between you and me, 
between you and me, there is only a speech act, and the speech act is 
complete love, we have nothing to do with love as action. 


To believe that the act of speaking as total love or as desire, as the 
absolute of desire, should not simply be “I love you”. It should be 
more of the type in Marguerite Duras, voice 1: if I asked you, would 
you agree [53:00] to kill me? That must be it. 


Or what? Or else it's a cry. We have seen the riches of the speech act 
as an act of storytelling, it is a cry. The cry of the vice-consul. I'm 
going to shout, I'm going to shout, and it's the great cry of the vice- 
consul, in "India Song". Either it's a little tune, it's music, it's the little 
refrain, it's the little tune of "India Song". Sometimes more serious 
music, with Marguerite Duras, is the musical act. We have seen that 
the speech act in the sense in which it was used, an act of creative 
storytelling, can be [54:00] an act of music, it can be an act of 
shouting, as well as an act of say. In any case, it is not the act of 
resistance that will feed the word; it is the act of desire, the act of 
love. It's a very, very different world... [Recording pause] [54:24] 


Part 2 


... What does desire consist of? According to Marguerite Duras, what 
exactly does she call desire, etc. ? Bon ben... In what way is desire like 
the fire under the earth, at the same time as it is 
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that the speech act brings to light? All that, well, it should, it should, 
it should...! 


But that's for another year, then, as we won't. [55:00] 


Second point; there is a second point which seems to me there, which 
touches me a great deal. It's, it's, it's ultimately that the visual image 
in Marguerite Duras -- here we've just seen, you see, it's very 
harmonious, I wasn't thinking about it -- we've just seen the difference 
in speech act. From the point of view of the visual image, I find that, 
the visual image in the Straubs has a very great value and -- I use this 
word in the most laudatory and admiring sense. 


-- has a high dryness value. It really is dry rock. The visual image, 
once again, is the rock, it is the rock. [56:00] It's still a thing, it's still a 
world where they lack water. On the contrary, with Marguerite Duras, 
everything is wet. 


Claire Parnet: [inaudible] 


Deluze: What? 


Parnet: There is the Ganges... 


Deleuze: Yes, there are... among others, but the Ganges floods because 
the image is wet and not the other way around, it is first of all a wet 
image. I mean it is a liquid image. If we think about it, you will see 
that we will find, I don't know, we will find a treasure. It is his merit, 
it is the merit of Marguerite Duras. It's curious, huh, it's a wet image, 
what does that mean? Take, take nothing but "Its name of Venice in 


deserted Calcutta": [57:00] the rock is wet. She keeps getting wet. But 
why ? 


Why this ? It's not free though; it is not because Marguerite Duras 
loves the sea, and that the Straubs, I suppose, one should know, hate 
the sea. [Laughs] Above all, that you would be able to object if, by 
chance, the Straubs loved the sea. [Laughs] That's fine, it's their 
private life. 


But I think that deep down, even if they pretend to love the sea; 
Basically, they hate the sea. Whereas Marguerite Duras, as everyone 
knows, she loves the sea. Well, why, why? Well, it's that, I have the 
impression that in her, there is a turning point. 


The telluric image tends more and more [58:00] -- and stratigraphic -- 
tends more and more to become oceanographic, and that makes a very 
big difference. What does that mean? 


This is no longer exactly the stratigraphic image. [Pause] Because a 
stratigraphic image is an image that bury something that we will not 
see. For Marguerite Duras, it is not the question of "burying" that is 
there, that interests her. It is much more what the sea erases. 


It's not the same thing. There are earth diggers and there are sea 
erasers. 


Marguerite Duras is a great sea eraser. 


I imagine [59:00] Straub, that would be good, see: Straub and 
Marguerite Duras, little children, on the beach. [Laughs] They both 
make a beautiful castle. Marguerite Duras, she is waiting for the rise 
of the tide and she is going to film it. But the Straubs, so they're going, 
they're going to rush the castle before the tide comes, they're going to 
drive it underground. Act of resistance! But it is curious because, I 
would say, it remains a stratigraphic image, but it is a stratigraphic 
image worked by what? Well, by river and sea, river and sea. [Pause] 
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[60:00] "La femme du Gange", you know all that, was shot in 
Trouville. But it is not by chance. No. Trouville has been used for 
everything you want; Trouville is Calcutta, well, it's Venice, that's all 


you want. Good. But what is this Trouville and this high-tide sea? 
What use is it to him? Well, what fascinates her is really the river-sea 
junction. 


This is what I am saying, it is no longer exactly a telluric, stratigraphic 
image. It is an oceanographic image, the distribution of rivers and the 
sea. [61:00] 


And even the large tracking shots of Marguerite Duras, the car 
tracking shots. There are two major tracking shots: "Le Camion" 
[1977] and "Aurélia Steiner" [1979]. The second part of "Aurélia 
Steiner", it begins like, it could begin as a Straub could begin: on rocks 
and statues, lapidary inscriptions, and it goes on to something else 
entirely, a long forward tracking shot in the car. The truck, well, okay. 
But, first of all, the truck, where does it go in the visual image? The 
truck which is worth, the front cabin which is only worth as a visual 
image since it is an empty space in the truck [62:00] while the sound 
image is behind. Well, a truck goes from Beauce to the sea. "Aurélia": 
the third episode, just after the car tracking shot, is traffic, river 
traffic. The barge episode. And finally, the last episode of "Aurélia", it's 
the sea, the waves. 


"Agatha and unlimited readings" [1981], what is it? The sound image, 
as usual, 


[Pause] [63:00] no problem, we saw it, it's the act of love, the act of 
love. Incest not at all as incest, but incest as an act of speech. And 
there is a disused space that the camera, in which the camera will 
sink. What is disused space? It is a disused room of a kind of hotel, 
still in Trouville. It is a typical empty space. See, the camera moves 
forward, back, I don't know, very well, but still, on the, what's on the 
other side of the windows of the disused room, what's ? There is 
Trouville beach and its waves. 


So much so that the disused room is like a kind of almost dry ship 
[64:00] waiting to be covered by the tide, like a ship about to leave 
waiting for the tide to be high. This is the ocean image. [Pause] We 
have not returned to land for Marguerite Duras, we have returned to 
the sea. 


And no doubt, there is a deep link between the two reports. I mean 
between the two differences that we have just seen: the act of 
resistance in the Straubs and pure telluric image, stratigraphic image; 


act of desire in Marguerite Duras, and oceanographic or fluvial image. 
For what ? It is at the intersection of the river and the sea, it is at the 
intersection [65:00] of the river and the sea that the constantly broken 
communication of the sound image as an act of speech and of the 
image will take place. visual. At the intersection of the river and the 
sea, what is there? The song of the beggar. [Pause] See and "The 
Woman of the Ganges" and "India Song". There is the song of the 
beggar, the song of the beggar, it is also the act of speech. But the 
beggar, she has traveled all the spaces, we don't know how, and we 
will never know how. It is at the intersection of the river and the sea 
that the song of the beggar woman rises. And that also communicates, 
in this broken way, in this broken way, [66:00] the sound image and 
the visual image. This would be the second big difference. 


And finally then, what ensures the circulation? We saw a difference -- 
you see, it's very good, it's a good plan, it's a bachot plan [Laughs] -- 
First difference from the point of view of the sound image, second 
difference from the visual image point of view. And third 
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problem, what difference in the visual-sound ratio? Well, for the 
Straubs, what is it? What ensures the circulation, the act of speech and 
what is buried under the sea? 


We have seen it: resistance as a political phenomenon. As a political 
phenomenon that not only crosses politics, not only history, [67:00] 
but which crosses art, which crosses everyday life, which crosses our 
way of life, etc., whatever you want. Now, it is there that they have 
always claimed Marxism; the Straubs conceive of the act of resistance 
as -- or resistance in general -- as class struggle. It is both a speech act 
and the central fire of the telluric image and the stratigraphic image. 
What does it mean ? 


It is the speech act of those who rise up to resist, and those who rise 
up to resist do not just speak, they hide weapons under the ground. 
[Pause] And the artist, he is the same. [Pause] [68:00] 


So much so that the relationship between the visual image and the 
sound image, in the Straubs, passes, in accordance with Marxism, 
through the class struggle or through class violence. For what ? It's 
that the telluric image, there, that's where it's less clear than it looks. 


Where it gets complicated you know, it gets complicated. Because, 
let's take a look at this Marxism, which is very original. 


Obviously. On the side of the visual image, you see that this Marxism 
is profoundly peasant. That is to say, the real class struggles are 
peasant. And they always said that. They say so explicitly, in many 
interviews. Impossible [69:00] to separate the class struggle from the 
great peasant movements. Impossible to separate the resistance from 
the maquis. 


GOOD. [Pause] And the act of speech itself, as an act of resistance? 
Well, he's weird too. 


Because, after all, what is the use of, what is the use of people... The 
class, the peasant class, they don't talk so much. Why in Marxism, it 
has always been necessary to summon intellectuals to join the 
revolutionary class? As they are the proponents of a possible speech 
act [70:00]. Well, the Straubs give us a reason. It is that the act of 
speaking as an act of resistance, perhaps the situation is not yet ripe 
for it to be the working and peasant class that holds it. As with [Jean- 
Luc] Godard, the worker is stuttering. 


But you need an intellectual, under what conditions? The Straubs' 
answer has always been: some members of the upper class must be 
traitors to their own class. To be a traitor to one's own class. That's an 
idea that, uh... That's what they say about Fortini, the Italian author -- 


and what better compliment? — [71:00] traitor to his own class. It is a 
notion, I believe, that you find very deeply developed by [Pierre] 
Klossowski, to be a traitor to your own class. This is why their 
Marxism, it is not so clear as that. There is the peasant side, and then 
there is the side where the traitor has his class, they give it great 
importance. And, all the same, what are the main characters of the 
Straubs based on? It's what ? He is the bastard in "De la Nuée a la 
Résistance" [1979], [Pause] the exile in "Amerika", the migrant in 


"Moses and Aaron" [1974]. For a pure Marxist, it's somewhat shady 
characters, the bastard, the migrant, [72:00] the exile, it's not 
generally, it's not the proletariat pure and hard. This is their way of 
being Marxists. Also if they are Marxists, it is above all in relation to 
Marguerite Duras because she is not at all. She is not at all. She tried 
like everyone else, [Laughs] and she couldn't... [indistinct words] 
good. 


Why couldn't she? I don't know. And she feels good there, but there 
she laughs, she laughs, but how good it is, how it makes us laugh too, 
she is right to have fun. She says she forms another notion. And what's 
more, she's more modest, she says: it's not a notion, it's a 
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fleeting feeling that I sometimes have; fleeting feeling that she 
sometimes has, [73:00] she has every right, as long as it's beautiful 
and funny. His fleeting feeling is that there is no class violence, but 
there is a class of violence. There we say right away, ah, it's clear, all 
the excluded, all the excluded in the world enter the class of violence. 
Except that she refines. The class of violence, with her, goes hand in 
hand -- there is a very witty page by [Pascal] Bonitzer on the class of 
violence in Marguerite Duras. [In Le regard et la voix (Paris: UGE 
10/18, 1976)] He says, well that includes lepers, vice-consuls, 
[Laughs] children, cats. And the children and the cats, it is "Nathalie 
Granger" [1972] which constitute, in fact, the class of violence, and 
she discovers the notion of class of violence in "Nathalie Granger" 


[74:00] that the others, well, the vice-consul is the one who shot the 
lepers, you remember, we will never see him shooting the lepers since 
that is also part of the telluric fire, of the underground fire, he shot 
lepers. He couldn't take it anymore; the vice-consul cracked. Good. 


Class of violence: there are the lepers, the vice-consul who had the 
lepers shot, we no longer understand anything. Cats, little girls. Little 
girls, that's true, because... little girls when you see them in the metro, 
gangs of little girls, are infinitely more dangerous than gangs of 
hooligans. [Laughs] 


And she adds -- Bonitzer forgot that -- she adds -- and that's what 
makes me laugh the most -- sales reps. [Laughs] So why are sales 
representatives 


[75:00] there? She confides it in a note from "Nathalie Granger", she 
confides -- I'm telling you this so that you remember at least 
something from this year [Laughs] -- she says, it's very curious the 
sales representatives: they are in a worse situation than the 
underclass. For what ? 


Because the proletariat and even the sub-proletariat, it is not supposed 
to speak; see, this is a return to the fact of the speech act. Talk like the 


boss. Bone. [skilled worker] at Renault, he can say: you know, 
Renaults are shit. We can't even fire him if he doesn't make leaflets, if 
he doesn't distribute at the exit of Renault, he can say: it's ugly, never 
buy a Renault. He is not forced to speak like the boss. Supreme 
humiliation according to Marguerite Duras, not only to work, 
[Deleuze laughs] to work, but to have to 


[76:00] talk like the boss, and let that be the job, which is to say: this 
product is the best. 


Hence in her brilliant page, she says: sales representatives are really 
the damned of the earth, they are the real underclass. And they are 
caught in a kind of such a situation that there is a compression, a 
compressed violence in them. You realize ! The guy who has to 
convince someone of something he himself isn't convinced of. 
[Laughs] It's already difficult to want to convince when you're 
convinced -- see my situation, that's the situation of the professor or 
the lawyer, or something else, no the lawyer, he's not convinced, huh? 


But finally the sad situation of the professor, what makes him part of 
an honest underclass - [Indistinct comment, perhaps by Claire Parnet] 
[Laughs] -- is that, [Deleuze laughs] c is [77:00] to convince of what 
one is convinced of, what a task. Whereas when we are convinced, we 
have only one desire: to be silent. We still have to convince of what 
we are convinced of. 


So good, you realize, but anyway it's still a good situation compared 
to the sales representative. [Laughs] Are there any teachers who are 
sales representatives? [Pause] Oh, no that's not possible. No there is 
not. Candy. 


So, the third difference, you see, is the substitution of what will hinge 
between 
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the speech act and the image -- which I now call fluvial, 
oceanographic -- will be, this will be this violence... this class of 
violence. With the Straubs, on the contrary, it will be [78:00] class 
violence, the class struggle. Given what I just said, and that I really 
care about, given the extremely complex factor of design at the 
Straubs, here it is. 


Well, ha, we've come a long way! Then we would be left with the 
Syberberg case. What I would first like precisely so that we don't have 
time to consider it, those who take notes, you put three small points 
after Syberberg. [Laughs] I mean, it's almost superstition. If I finish a 
year what I intended to do, I feel that misfortune will happen. It's like 
with the savages, you have to keep a ball that makes the transition, a 
small ball that makes the transition between the previous year and the 
year to come. [79:00] Otherwise, otherwise, otherwise... So, no, what 
I would like, on the other hand, is Raymonde Carasco who told me 
that she might have something to say about the Straubs , or on 
Marguerite Duras. 


Raymonde Carasco: [inaudible] 


Deleuze: Ha, she tells me that all the time, that I cut her off... you 
have many other things to say than me. 


Carasco: I don't know, I have a little bit [Inaudible remarks] because it 
seems to me that if I had little things to say [Inaudible remarks] little 
things without [Inaudible remarks], and on the other hand [Inaudible 
remarks]. And I don't know if... [80:00] [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Ha! Tell me then, I have a question for you. It's really good, 
technical, technical. I have no memory at first -- it's difficult to 
remember cinema -- I have no memory: do you have any idea of how 
they handle light? 


Carasco : Les Straub ? 


Deluze: Yes. I will tell you why. 


Carasco: I have no idea, but I asked them. 


Deleuze: Ha! That's good ! 


Carasco: I told them about his story that I saw with them not long ago 


[Inaudible remarks] I asked them, I told them [Inaudible remarks] in 


the story, it's the softness of colors and light. 


Deleuze: Sweetness? 


Carasco: The softness, that is to say the quality of the pinks, blues, 
mauves which is very impressive, very soft. [Inaudible] [81:00] I told 
them: how are you doing? Is there something, for example, what is 
[Inaudible remarks]. And then after they told me, Daniéle [Huillet] 
told me, finally the light is the frame, it's the rigor of the frame and it's 
rendered like that very clearly. For us, light is the rigor of the frame. 
And 
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finally, what I retained, and which interested me, is that precisely the 
framing that they call the frame, it is for them the first act. 


Deleuze: Yeah, yeah, yeah... 


Carasco: It is the construction of light. 


Deleuze: Yeah, yeah, yeah. 


Carasco: What they call the framework obviously... [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Yeah, yeah, yeah. 


Carasco: But for them it is almost the constitutive act... 


Deleuze : D’accord ! 


Carasco: It looks like almost anything... 


Deleuze: But my question is a little different. [82:00] My question is, 
especially in black and white, I meant, what are the lighting effects? 
Are there any contrasts? Do they accentuate the contrasts? 


Carasco: I asked them that too because, let's say, it's [Inaudible] in 


"Anna Magdalena [Bach]", it's someone who comes [Inaudible 
remarks]... 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Dominique, you don't remember, do you? 


Dominique Villain: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: No, no. I don't care if there are contrasts? I confess 
everything to you, I will be harshly... I would need, I would need at all 
costs that there be contrasts. The concept then demands it... 


Carasco: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: In "Kafka", in "Kafka" [that is to say "America-Class 
Relations"] there are strong contrasts, eh, of light? 


Carasco: Yes, yes, [inaudible] [83:00] they actually shot at night. 


Deleuze: They filmed all night, didn't they? Because they didn't want 
any noise. Almost all. I don't know. Caroline Chantier, she said, not 
that they would have shot... 
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Carasco: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Ha, it's outside, yes! 


Carasco: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: And is it very contrasting? That is good. No ? Quite 
contrasted all the same huh! [Laughs] 


And you said the answer... 


Parnet: It's mixed, "Othon". 


Deleuze: Ha! It is contrasted "Othon". 'Cause I'll tell you... 


Carasco: Color and my, and... [Inaudible] [84:00] 


Parnet: The treatment of the color is very contrasting as in the black 
and white Deleuze: Color, oppositions of colors. 


Carasco: [Inaudible, extended response] 


Deleuze: Yeah... 


Carasco: [Inaudible, extended response] [85:00] 


Deleuze: Yeah, yeah, yeah. 


Carasco: Me, I think [Audible remarks] 


Deleuze: It’s perfect, because it’s the formula of a contrast all the 
same. [Pause] I'll tell you why, that's my question. Can we say -- it 
doesn't matter if we can't say it -- can we say -- cautiously, of course -- 
that it's not so surprising, because that Duras would be like, in a 
certain way, [86:00] would have certain links with the pre-war French 
school? And that the Straubs, who have a strong German tradition, 
would have something, would have a certain connection with the pre- 
war German school? Which would give this. Those who followed 
there, all that, the other years, remember that we had distinguished 
the two schools, [ See session 9 of the Cinema 1 seminar, February 2, 
1982, and sessions 2, 18 and 20 of the Cinema seminar 2, November 
23, 1982, April 26 and May 17, 1983] 


by saying yes, it's not difficult, take Expressionism, it's the struggle of 


light and darkness. And the contrasts are very important, and it can 
either take the form of lines, lines of light, shadow-light alternations, 
like the lines of a shutter. I wonder if there aren't blind stripes in 
"Amerika". 


Parnet: But in "Kafka", yes. 


Deleuze: Ha ha! Eh eh ! There would be that! So it's all good, [87:00] 
and that would be a long way off 
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descent from the German school. 


Carasco: One of their masters is Fritz Lang... 


Deluze: Yes! What ? 


Carasco: One of their masters is Fritz Lang... 


Deleuze: One of their masters is Fritz Lang! Ho-ho. 


Carasco: [Inaudible] 


Parnet: The frame in Duras, the frame is very imprecise like in [Jean] 
Renoir like the Indian period of Renoir. 


Deleuze: Ooh. Yeah... [Laughs] 


Parnet: And so I want to warn you right away that there is a barrage 
at Duras, there is a barrage at [Jean] Grémillon. 


Deleuze: But it's excellent, all that. 


Parnet: [inaudible] 


Deleuze: Well, we shouldn't be surprised! 


Carasco: [Inaudible] [88:00] 


Deleuze: Hey bon! 


Parnet: There was a trial in the meantime. 


Carasco: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Ha good! So we will see the same film processed by both! 


Carasco: Well yes, we have, we have [Inaudible comments] at the 
same time as the film [Inaudible comments] 


Deleuze: No I haven't, no I haven't... 


Dominique Villain: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Hey bon. 


Carasco: [Inaudible] 
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Deleuze: Whereas, you... 


Dominique Villain: While at that time indeed, what they say the 
[Inaudible remarks] is the only one who treated black and white, and 
while they worked with [Inaudible remarks] and [indistinct word] on 
that , it seems to mean that [89:00] finally — well I interpret it from 
what I heard -- that finally after they did the "Kafka" 


and by presenting [Inaudible remarks] at the same time are 


interpreted a little bit as a regret for not having done the black and 
white of, of, let's say of "Kafka" with [Inaudible remarks], by saying 
[Inaudible remarks] the most [Inaudible remarks] then something will 
have disappeared from the planet and from cinema. And so it seems to 
me that they have a regret about the quality of the contrasts, perhaps 
black and white, in "Kafka". 


Deleuze: Ha ha. 


Villain: And, at the time they said that, that is [inaudible] I'm sure 
there's regret for the light in "Kafka" in black and white. And even 
[inaudible] 


Deleuze: Who is... good, good, [90:00] good, good, good... 


Villain: And there is certainly a question of the contrasts perhaps 
[Inaudible] it seems to me that the blacks are still matte. In the 
composition, there is a kind of brilliant light that one finds, for 
example, in "State of Things" by... [1981, by Wim Wenders]... 


Deleuze: Yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah. But there 
would be checkmate at Murnau. There would be matte, it seems to 
me. While you see, if it worked, for Marguerite Duras, there is 
something that strikes me. I had tried to find light in the pre-war 
French school in the following form: it is no longer at all in relation to 
darkness and light. It is no longer contrast at all, it is alternation. It is 
the alternation of two lights. 


For the French school, there is only light. Simply, and that's how I 
linked them to the painter [Robert] Delaunay. [91:00] There is 
sunlight and moonlight. 


However, Marguerite Duras constantly invokes the light of the moon, 
the lunar light. At home, there are only two lights. There is no 
darkness in her. There are two lights, solar light and moon light. And 
there is the alternation of the two, which really seems to me a way in 
which she holds herself back... In, it's in "La femme du Gange", if you 
read the text and the comments she makes, cinematographic 
comments on “The woman of the Ganges” you will find constantly 
appealing to a lunar light. So, I told myself it would be good like that, 


it would be, she would hold in a certain way very distant from the 
French school. It would have a somewhat French conception of light. 
And the Straubs would have retained a conception, something also a 
little German in the conception of light, [92:00] that everything works 
out. So... But of course, with a lot of caution, because... well, it's not, 
it's not really obvious. But it seems to me in any case safe for Duras. 
So if you tell me it's safe for the Straubs too, it's fine. 


Thereupon... Then I beg of you, you take exactly seven minutes of 
recess. Seven. 
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And you're not forcing me to fetch you like geese... [Recording pause] 
[1:32:34] 


... no ambiguity for us, not in itself. Blanchot, he does not need us, 
but in relation to what we need. Because -- I'm summarizing the text, 
we don't have time anymore; it would have to be analyzed, it is very 
small, it does not have many pages -- amounts to saying [93:00]: there 
is a way of speaking where finally speaking and seeing, that is more or 
less the same thing. It is a word that can be found in the form: oh, did 
you see this? Eh ? It happens at the cinema that two old ladies, one 
says to the other: oh did you see the horsemen charging? When the 
horsemen charge. We all the time say something that we either see or 
someone is likely to see. [ The text “To speak is not to see” is chapter 
3 in L’Entretien infini (Paris: Gallimard, 1969); on this text, see 
Session 4, November 20, 1984] 


When Blanchot says: to speak is not to see, he is saying "to speak" in 
the true sense of the term, not the word of truth but the truth of 
speech, because to speak is not to see, it is that is to say 


[94:00] it has nothing to do with being visible to anyone. Not only 
does he who speaks not have to say what he sees, he has to say 
something quite different. But the speech act does not have to say the 
visible. 


What Blanchot expresses, he says: When we speak, it is - I quote 
exactly - "as if we were diverted from the visible, without being 
returned towards the invisible". He means: speaking has so little to do 


with seeing that speaking is no more about the invisible than the 
visible. Talking is another domain. And for him, the pure speech act is 
precisely [95:00] when speaking is no longer seeing. Or it is no longer 
to state either the visible or the invisible. [ Break] 


And the text is presented in the form of a dialogue, and there he says, 
he is told: "You don't want to oppose one meaning to the other, the 
understanding to the sight? Answer: "I wouldn't want to fall into that 
trap." Candy. And the text continues, then this pure speech act, which 
is addressed neither to the visible nor to the invisible, for Blanchot, it 
will be taken up and taken up again by writing, and this will be the 
very object of the writing. And he says: it's a shame, Europe -- there he 
[96:00] takes up a theme, I don't know, maybe a bit Peruvian -- he 
says, well yes, Europe, it believed at best that speech was sight free 
from the limitations of sight, that is, sight without limits. And he says, 
it's not better. This is not how speech is distinguished from sight. 
Because if you say it is an unlimited view, you still relate it to the 
categories of view. But speech does not relate to the categories of 
sight. 


And then the text continues, and there comes a very disturbing 
passage, page 41, where he says more or less: well yes, it's a bit like 
for sight itself. [97:00] But this "it's a bit like for sight itself", you will 
notice, if you happen to go back to this text, that he does not present 
it as a case that balances speaking . On the contrary, he warned us, he 
does not want to fall into the trap of opposing one meaning to 
another. And yet, he tells us, it's like sight. Because sometimes it 
happens to sight to reverse the possibility of seeing. [Pause] And that's 
the 


“fascination” is what he calls “fascination”. And in fascination, he 
says, we are no longer in the usual situation of sight. [98:00] The 

usual situation of sight is exactly: seeing at a distance and through 
distance. To see is to grasp at a distance. 


It must remind you of things because this expression by Blanchot 
coincides exactly with [Henri] Bergson's theme: we perceive things at 
a distance, we perceive 
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things where they are. To see is to see at a distance and through 
distance. It is to seize the thing, where it is, that is to say to seize at a 
distance. Good. This is the common point of the phenomenology of 
Bergson, of many other authors, of [Maurice] Merleau-Ponty. 


So in fascination, I don't see from a distance. I don't understand 
remotely. In a mysterious formula, there as Blanchot has the secret, he 
says: it is the distance that seizes me. [99:00] I do not grasp from a 
distance, but in fascination, it is the distance that grasps me. So that 
the view -- 


this time it is the view itself -- also beyond the visible and the 
invisible. Fascination would be to sight what, in a way, writing is to 
speech. But he gives it as, only as a supplementary example. I mean, 
the fascination would be like a visual introduction to the real essential 
that is the act of speech, as it breaks with the visible as well as with 
the invisible. 


Me, not only would I want to fall into the trap, that is to say while 
recognizing the importance of this text completely, [100:00] I would 
like to rush into it into what he calls a trap. Namely when he says: no, 
I don't want to, I don't want to oppose two faculties. I believe in the 
absolute necessity of opposing two faculties when we say “to speak is 
not to see”. 


For what ? The idea is very simple, and here I believe I am still very 
faithful, I believe I am very faithful to Blanchot. This speech, which 
has broken with the visible as with the invisible, what is it? 


Don't get me wrong, it's, it's purely a logical sequence, but you have to 
live it, we don't have time to explain concretely. I would say it's a 
lyric.... [Recording pause] [1:40:46] 


Part 3 


... in sight. [Pause] When speaking and seeing converge, it is the 
ordinary, daily exercise 


[101:00] of speech. [Pause] So when Blanchot tells us “to speak is not 
to see”, he invites us to a superior exercise in speech. We must break 
with the daily use of speech, and indeed to write is to break with the 
daily exercise of speech. It is therefore a break with the daily exercise 
of speech. What does it mean ? Otherwise it would not break its 
convergence with sight, its relationship with sight. What is the 
superior exercise of speech? It can only be when speech takes its own 
limit as its object. [ Break] 


[102:00] Speech must take its own limit as its object, at that moment, 
what does it break with? Her own limit, speech. [ Break] 


Hence it goes very well. What... This is a more philosophical part, so 

those who don't understand, it doesn't matter, since we did the same 

thing with the cinema. What is the limit of speech? [Pause] The limit 
of speech is 


“the unspeakable”, [Pause] but it is also what can only be said, what 
cannot be anything other than said. Why [103:00] is the same thing, 
the unspeakable and what can only be said? Because what can only be 
said escapes the daily exercise of speech, since the daily exercise of 
speech only tells us what can also be seen. So the unspeakable is what 
can only be said. [Pause] Yes, you can smell it, you can smell it; if you 
don't understand it, you have to feel it, huh? Is that clear? 


I say, the act of speech rises to its superior exercise, when it takes its 
own limit as its object. 
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and what is its own limit? It is the unspeakable, and what is the 
meaning of the unspeakable? It is what can only be said, [Pause] and 
that, what can only be [104:00] said, the unspeakable, will by nature 
escape any word that is conjugated with me, that is- that is to say to 
every word seized in its daily exercise. No doubt it will take the word 
of the poet, that is to say, the founding word, that is to say the act of 


storytelling. You see, we can call the superior exercise of speech, like 
that, we can call it: aphasia, obviously a superior aphasia, an aphasia 
that would not be that of the hospital. And after all, is it an 
exaggeration to say that Antonin Artaud had both aphasias, [105:00] 
hospital troubles, plus something that defined him as a poet? 


So you see this first line, I have: daily exercise of speech, break with 
daily exercise to reach a superior exercise of speech, that is to say the 
act of pure speech. The act of pure speech is speech confronting itself 
with its own limit. The limit of the speech act is the inexpressible, that 
is to say, what can only be said, what can only be said. Well, in other 
words, the speech act reaches there, the limit of speech. [ Break] 


For parenthesis, needless to say that what the Straubs call "resistance", 
what Marguerite 


[106:00] Duras calls desire as a speech act, it is this unspeakable 
which can only be said, which cannot be anything other than said. 


As a result, I say, where Blanchot told us "don't fall into the trap", we 
must say: fall into the trap, because it is not a trap, because it is 
appropriate to say exactly or to do the same operation for the view. It 
is not a support operation that comes to confirm; on the contrary, it is 
what will constitute a relation. I mean, the daily exercise of sight, we 
call it "vision." But what is daily exercise? It is when the view 


[107:00] combines with other faculties. What I see can be said, too, or 
could be. If I lack words, someone else will have the words; many 
more, I could remember, or others, I can imagine. For example, this 
thing, that thing, there, I can see it, I can talk about it. You see that, 
that, whose is it? [Laughs] I can drop it. 


Student: No, no, no, no... [laughs] 


Deleuze: Whose is it? Ha, good... Another one! [Laughs] I can, coming 
out of the room imagine it, having a nightmare; I can remember that 
filthy device over there. I [108:00] can do all that, good. It is the daily 
exercise of sight and other faculties. What shall I call higher exercise 
of sight? It is when sight confronts its own limit. 


What is the limit of sight? It's exactly the same thing, it's the invisible, 
not the relative invisible, it's the absolute invisible. It's not what 


anyone could see with better eyes than mine; it's not even what 
someone could see with a microscope. It is what no eye can see, it is 
the invisible. 


And why is it invisible? Because the invisible, [109:00] is precisely 
what can only be seen. The whole domain of the visible, in effect, is 
defined by the fact that it can be seen, but it can be something else 
too. Only the invisible can only be seen, just as only the unspeakable 
could only be spoken. When vision rises to its higher exercise, it 
therefore grasps its own limit as being both the invisible and that 
which can only be seen. At that point it ceases to be vision, i.e. lower 
or daily exercise, it becomes -- 
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let's invent a word, any word, or take the first one that comes to hand 
-- it becomes clairvoyance, it becomes clairvoyance. And the seer is 
the one who sees the invisible as the invisible [110:00] can only be 
seen. [ Break] 


Therefore, I have two faculties although Blanchot told us that it is a 
trap, but it was not a trap. I think the trap was where Blanchot was 
going. But anyway, as his text is marvelous, it wasn't a trap either, 
well, that doesn't matter. Each... I have my two faculties: to speak, to 
see. Each of the two reaches its limit: the unspeakable which can only 
be said for speech, the invisible which can only be seen for the eye, 
for clairvoyance. In other words, the word of the aphasic [111:00] is 
the pure act of speech, and the clairvoyance or vision of Tiresias, 
Tiresias being the blind diviner. But as a blind diviner, he sees the 
invisible, that is to say what can only be seen, this is the role of the 
diviner. The greatly aphasic and the blind, and the blind diviner, form 
the two subjects of our faculties each brought to their limit. 


Each of the two faculties, speech and sight reaching its own limit -- it 
goes by itself, you just have to [112:00] let go; we could tell all this 
while sleeping -- each of the two faculties reaching its own limit, 
thereby -- it's a chain of deduction; that, I swear to you, I could put it 
in the form of a Spinozist theorem and demonstration -- each of the 
two faculties reaching its own limit, reaching the limit which 
separates it from the other. [Pause] But the limit that separates it from 
the other relates it to the other, by separating it. It's all clear, finally. 


it is a question of feeling, as much as of concept, necessarily. Each of 
the two faculties reaches its limit, the unspeakable which can only be 
said, the invisible which can only be [113:00] seen, from then on each 
reaches the limit which separates it from the other. To speak is not to 
see, to see is not to speak, but the limit which separates it from the 
other, the limit which separates the two faculties, it is the limit which 
relates one to the other and the other to one, separating them. 


In other words, what the word says is inexpressible, but it is what 
sight sees only by clairvoyance, that is to say, it is what sight sees that 
is invisible. [Pause] [114:00] It is the limit of each of the two faculties 
that relates each of the two faculties to the other. From where, what 
do I have? I have... They don't come together, they don't converge for 
that; it is the limit of each that relates it to the other. This means that 
the limit of each is like the front and back of the common limit, of the 
common limit, which is common to them, of the limit which separates 
them, [Pause] in other words, two faces asymmetrical. The common 
limit is only [115:00] made up of two dissymmetrical and non- 
totalizable faces. [ Break] 


A back and a place, an outside and an inside, maybe that means 
something to you? That is to say, I would say now, the outside deeper 
than... no. The outside more distant than any outer world [ Pause ] 
where the act of speech confronts its limit, [ Pause ] the inside [ 
116:00] deeper than any inner world where the act of clairvoyance 
grasps the invisible -- why the inside? -- 


seizes the invisible as what is underground forever. The aerial act of 
speech and the invisible underground, these are the two faces of the 
common limit, to speak and to see, a common limit which relates its 
two faculties to each other, but relates them by separating them, as an 
outside more distant than any outer world, an inside deeper than any 
inner world, the inside of the central fire and the outside [117:00] of 
air and pure light. The two Cézanne moments. [ Break] 
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We rediscover our theme, of a kind of relationship of back and front 
with the "between" -- the relationship that was called, at that time, 
topological -- between an outside and an inside which seemed to us to 
define the brain, that is, thought itself. It was this membrane, the two 


sides of this membrane, which placed in, how shall I put it, in 
immediate proximity the outside more distant than any exterior world 
and the interior deeper than any interior world. [118:00] 


This was what we saw in the sessions we devoted to the brain, I 
remind you... [words indistinct] no, no, no, no! [Laughs] Good. 


From then on, we are happy, extremely happy [Pause; Deleuze speaks 
in a low voice to someone near him, inaudible] because, we are able 
to conclude. Our topic for the year was: can we expect an image of 
thought from cinema, and which one? Our response throughout the 
year was that we had to distinguish between what we were going to 
call classical cinema, [119:00] roughly before the war, and a cinema 
based on the movement-image and , basically all that, and a modern 
post-war cinema based on the time-image. But what interested us this 
year was not the two kinds of images that we had studied in other 
years, it was: what was the image of thought in both? 


And now I can only say -- and I can't take it anymore and neither can 
you, it's true -- 


the classic image, we have seen what image of thought it offers us, 
splendid image of thought -- once again, it is not a question of saying 
for us, that is more beautiful, that is more beautiful than... -- The 
[120:00] splendid image of thought in classical cinema consists, if I 
retain the simplest terms, of an image which is prolonged or linked 
with other images, the first character . Second character, which is 
interiorized, in a Whole, which is precisely the thought totality, which 
is interiorized in a Whole. Third character: which Everything is 
exteriorized in the linked and extendable images. It was the circuit of 
the classical image and thought. It was based on a fundamental 
principle of commensurability or rational cut, [121:00] although this 
cinema was not unaware of mismatching, etc. 


I say now that the modern image of thought would emerge from our 
work this year, four characteristics. I actually remember we did a 
session of them, we did a lot more, we did a dozen, that was way 
before, so we could break them down a lot, I remember the bigger 
ones. [See session 7 of this seminar, December 18, 1984] I say, first 
characteristic: the problem is no longer that of the Whole, or of the 
constitution of a Whole, or of a Whole to be constituted. The problem 
is the topological organization of a non-symmetrical and non- 
totalizable outside and inside. [Pause] [122:00] That's the problem 


with the brain; it corresponds to what has been called “the order of 
time”. Why was it called the order of time? Precisely we took a 
topological term, order, and I can't go back on that since it's done 
things. 


Second character, the images are no longer linked and prolonged 
[Pause] by rational cut, but they keep being re-linked on irrational 
cuts. [Pause] Aaaah, we saw that too. [123:00] And I remind you 
what for me is essential: the re-linking has nothing to do with a 
second linking, with a second linking. The re-linking is as fresh, as 
primitive as the linking. The re-chain does not come after the chain. 
What distinguishes the two is the nature of the cut. There is re-linking 
between two images when the cut between the two is an irrational 
cut, 
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there is a sequence when the cut is a rational cut. That, that sent us 
back to the series of time, and no longer to the problem of the brain, 
of the cinema-brain relationship, but of the cinema-body relationship, 
we spent weeks and weeks on this. 


Third character, there is not in the cinema, in [124:00] this modern 
image, there is no sound-visual unity, nor convergence. There is 
heautonomy, [Pause] the act of speech emerging from the outside, 
from the aerial outside, beyond the outside world, [Pause] the visual 
image indicating the invisible inside, that is to say the central fire , 
under all strata of the telluric image. YOU 


[125:00] tell me, but then how can one... this telluric image has no 
other meaning than to put us in touch with this invisible which can 
only be seen, but which remains invisible. 


So there is heautonomy of both the sound and the visual, which above 
all does not imply and does not suppose that the two types of images 
are unrelated, on the contrary, but that they enter into an original 
relationship that we have been able to call free indirect relation. [ 
Break] 


From then on, thought finds itself fundamentally worked by 
something unthought, [Pause] 


like Blanchot, like Michel Foucault showed it in a way... [126:00] like 
I even mean, like [Martin] Heidegger, like Blanchot, like Foucault, 
showed it definitively. What is this unthought? It's amazing. It is 
precisely that thought is nothing other than the common limit of 
speaking and seeing, [Pause] and that therefore, just as the limit of 
speaking is the unspeakable which can only be said, the limit of seeing 
the invisible which can only be seen, there is an unthinkable which 
can only be thought, and which is made of the common limit. 
[127:00] That the unthinkable should not be out of thought, that's the 
fundamental thing. 


All of classical philosophy has always believed in the unthinkable, has 
always located it outside of thought. But not at all, it is in thought that 
there is this point which is precisely the unthinkable, but at the same 
time which can only be thought. 


What is it about cinema? If I summarize our two years, last year and 
this one, I would say, well let's list, let's list the very great filmmakers. 
[ The following list can be found in L’Image-Temps, p. 363] I would 
say, this unthought in thought from the point of view of cinema, it is 
the invocable of [Orson] Welles, perhaps everything begins with 
Welles. There is something in the past that cannot be called, [128:00] 
it will be one of the great thoughts of Welles, of 


"Citizen Kane" [1941] to "Trial" [1962]; [Pause] this is going to be the 
world of hallucinatory presences. [Pause] It will be the undecidable of 
[Alain] Resnais: [Pause] between the layers of the past, there is 
something profoundly undecidable. From "Last Year in Marienbad" 


[1961], [129:00] who will decide, among the three people? There is 
no last word, there is something undecidable between and in the 
layers of the past that we invoke, that we evoke. It is no longer simply 
Welles! invocable; that's why I really believe that Resnais has 
something, has taken over from Welles to push the problem even 
further. Not better, not better. It will be, it is not a word they use 
there -- Iam looking for words that would be convenient for us -- it 
will be the inexplicable of Robbe-Grillet. By inexplicable, I do not 
mean something for which one would not have the explanation, which 
would make it a daily use of the reason of thought. I use “explanation” 
in the etymological sense, namely “unrolled”; 


[130:00] the inexplicable is something that in its essence remains 
fundamentally “implied”. The inexplicable is the always-implied, it 
would therefore be Robbe-Grillet's inexplicable. 
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It would be the incommensurable of Godard, by calling 
"incommensurable" in Godard, the limits of series that define 
irrational cuts. We saw it in this strange serial cinema; several sessions 
were devoted to it. [Pause] [131:00] That would be Duras' impossible. 


A frequent theme, the use of the word “impossible” by Marguerite 
Duras. It would be Syberberg's irrational whose whole thought is 
dominated by, as a thinker, by: what is irrationalism? Is it true that 
irrationalism is Hitlerian in essence -- it speaks for German culture -- 
or did Hitler effect an abominable and unforgivable capture of 
German irrationality? [132:00] This will be the main theme that 
Syberberg will pose in the book he wrote about the film "Hitler" 
[1977], [Hitler, Un film d'Amérique (Paris: Laffont, 1978)] 


book of which you will find a very long passage, translated in an issue 
of Change, which has as its title -- one of the first issues of Change -- 
which has as its title, "Germany in sketch" or in something, in outline 
or in sketch, I no longer know, where there is this very beautiful, very 
complicated text by Syberberg on: what is the irrational? [ The title of 
the Exchange number 


(36-37, 1978) is “Germany in outline”] 


And finally, as the year must end well on a misfire from me, I had a 
term for the Straubs to complete, and this term I had it just now, I just 
lost it, I don't m I don't remember, [133:00] but it responded well — 
too bad -- it responded well to what we said about the Straubs' 
cinema. There, I lost it, what do you want me to do about it? So this 
unthought in thought to which the cinema would testify would be the 
invocable, the inexplicable, the undecidable, the impossible, the 
irrational, the immeasurable, and, the list is open, and good God, I 
know it this term. I can not do better. [ The word he is looking for is 
“the irreconcilable”, L’Image-Temps, p. 363] 


A student: [Inaudible; no doubt, a suggestion of the lost word] 


Deleuze: No. 


A student: The intolerable? 


Deleuze: The intolerable belongs to everyone. The intolerable is a 
cinema of the intolerable as soon as there is no more action, as soon 
as there is clairvoyance, we can only see the intolerable. The founder 
of the cinema of the intolerable, in my opinion, is [Roberto] 
Rossellini, [134:00] it's Rossellini, and it's immediately taken up by 
Godard, it goes through everyone, everyone, this intolerable , it is to 
show the intolerable. 


But I had it, but it's good, you understand like that, it ends with a little 
phenomenon of amnesia, huh? [Laughs] We couldn't do better; I'm 
really confused, it ends on a blank. 


So, next week, there will be another session, but this session, I hope it 
will be for those who have questions or personal remarks to make, 
concerning the whole of the work of this year. Next year, I declare 
well, so that everything is clear, I do not know well what I will do, but 
alas, for me, Iam done with everything I thought I had to say 
[135:00] on the cinema, so the cinema, it's over for me, that's it. [ 
Sounds of chairs; someone is talking to Deleuze] What? ... [End of 
recording] [2:15:16] 


[Although Deleuze says “I don’t really know what I will do” next year, 
we only have to 
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compare the last paragraphs of this session with pages 124-130 of 
Foucault (which will follow the next seminar in 1986) to see where 
Deleuze's thought tends by ending this seminar] 


